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The records calendared in tile following pages relate to 
the affaire of the English on she Coromandel and Orissa Coasts 
in the years JJ4Q-(/44- The Madras records nf the perind. 
consisted I 7 the following classes :• -( i ) the despatches exchanged, 
between the Madras Council and the Crturt nf Dii-ectore , 
those front England are all originals or duplicates sent from 
the India House and bound up in Madras - those to Eng- 
land are copies of the rough drafts entered fair in volumes. 
(?) The consultations nf the Council at Madras and of the 
subordinate Council at Peri St. David. These art original 
documents certified by the 9 Eg mat urea of the councillors 
present at the various meetings, (j) Copy-books of letters 
exchanged between the Madras Council and the nthor 
settlements of the Company, both those subordinate to 
Madras, Aiijengo and T elite he rry on the Malabar Coast 
Subordinate to Bombay, and the presidencies of Calcutta and 
Bombay, {4) Correspondence between the Governor of 
Madras and the country powers, translations of which were 
entered fair in copy-books. Unfortunately only one volume 
of the last has survived for the period now dealt with. In 
addition to these records preserved at Madras, transcripts 
have also been made of papers massing here but preserved at 
the India Office, l hose papers arc distinguished as J 1 , 0 , 
Transcripts. Papers as far as possible are arranged in their 
order of receipt at Mttdras, so as to show clearly the informa- 
tion on which the Council adopted its resolutions, 

11 

At this period the out -settlements under the control of 
the Madras Council, exclusive of those on the West Coast 

1 Piljc-ithjfncH rrt IfHtU-lp iitrjbj'.ed to other wotlta are co rlu ftfhwing 
C*SfftiiiJ, Hae-rtrtCis to the P:ifidletic>>- XcooriU >te iL-.urlirJ u ' M, ft , 1 
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of Sumatra which region is reserved for separate treatment, 
consisted of Fort St. David and CuddaWe to the so nth, 
and [ngcram, Madapollam and Vizagapatam to the north. 
Garrisons were maintained at Madras. Fort St. David and 
Vizagapatam, which were all fortified. Cuddalorealso, lying 
just south of the river on which Fort St- David stood* had 
walls, chough low and feeble. Ingeram and Madapollam 
were mere factory-houses, with neither troops nor guns. 
Madras was a flourishing sea-purt in spite of the surf which 
rolls ceaselessly upon its inhospitable beach. But here as 
elsewhere the sole purpose was trade. In the year 1740 no 
one dreamt that the next twenty years would make the 
English masters of the Carnatic and of Bengal, and force 
sovereign powers into the Company's unwilling hards. 

In spite of Nadir Shah's invasion and plunder of Delhi, 
the fabric of the Moghal organisation Still seemed solid and 
imposing. Xixam-ul-mulh waa subah-dar of the - Deccan. 
Under his auspices, nawaba ruler] the Orissa Coast from 
Chicacole and the northern part of the Coromandel Coast 
fro to Rajahmundry, The southern part of chat Coast was 
ruled from Arcot by D host Ali Khan, vaguely subordinate to 
th^ subahdar : but his tribute and obedience alike depended 
on the latter's power to enforce his wtlL For the last thirty 
years the Carnatic had been governed by Dhost Ab and his 
father ; and visions of establishing a hereditary rule were 
cherished at Arcot. Mysore still remained under II indy 
government ; but the province of Tricbinopoly had lately 
been conquered by the Mu ham. mad ana under C bund a Sahib, 
the Nawab's son-in-law. They had moreover expelled one 
Iking of Tanjore, und set up another, Fratab Singh, in his 
stead, and were busily engaged in over- running the countries 
of Madura and Tinnevclly. An observer of 1740 might have 
confidently predicted the consolidation of ait Southern India 
under the rule of Dhost All Khan and his descendants. 

In that year however came the event which was abruptly 
to display the essential feebleness of the Muhammadan 
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organisation, and ultimately to produce conflicting claims 
which, mingled with the rivalry of French and English, gave 
occasion for the establishment of European predominance in 
India. That event was the great Maratha raid. Even in 
January came repeated advices that the Marathas were 
moving through the Deccan while the Mogbal troops were on 
the verge of mutiny at Arcot". In the next month l-'ntteli 
Singh and Raghoji Ubonsla were heard of as advancing to- 
wards the territories of the I'athan nawabs f the chief of whom, 
at Cuddapahj covered the passes into the lower Carnatic \ 
In April the Arcot government had taken the alarm, and a 
noble, deep in Dhost Ali Khan's confidence, warned the 
English to look Lo their defence J . It whs notorious that 
the Nawab’s, forces were unable to defend the province + ; 
but nevertheless on April 27/May & the Nawab sent out 
his troops to occupy the D&makheruvu Pass on which the 
Mar athas were advancing 3 . On May 9/20 he himself and his 
youngest son. Husain Ali, with many others were slain in 
defending the pass 6 1 a few days later the Marat has were 
plundering all that had been left at Areot 7 , The policy 
alleged to have permitted this is loo characteristic to be 
passed unnoticed, Nizam-id-mullt was at this time at Delhi % 
having left his son Xasir Jang in charge of the Deccan, 
The latter is said to have allowed and encouraged the 
invasion t Safdar Alt, the Hawaii's son, is also said to have 
encouraged it 9 . Although the evidence in support of eithor 
assertion is none too strong, it is exceedingly likely that both 
wore jealous of the position which Chum! a Rah 5 b was making 
for himself at Trichinopoiy ; and a short-sighted policy was 
fashionable with the Indian princes of this period. It is at 
least certain that neither Nasir Jang nor Safdar Ali opposed 
the invasion. 

When the event of the battle was known,. Safdar Ali at 
once tied to the strong fortress of Vellore, where he found 

ip.j. a p- 3 4 ' 1 r- u 4 P' 37. s ?■ w- 
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refuge till he had mr-*de peace with the Marat has Tor 3S lakhs 
of rupees. Twelve lakhs were paid without much delay, and 
sixteen more were paid within the next lour months. On 
receipt of the first instalment the Marathas moved westwards 
into Mysore', where they passed the rainy season, 

Meanwhile the Carnatic continued in a great state of 
confusion and alarm, it was generally believed that the 
Marathas iverc likely to return ; and the country was inlesied 
with marauding- bands con siting partly of poligars' peonsj 
partly of disbanded Moghal horse." In August Safdar AJi 
and Chanda Sahib met and inspected the defences of GIngee, 
which it was thought, as formerly the scat of a Marat ha 
government, the enemy might seek to conquer. Then 
they visited Pondichery where their w omen -folk had found 
asylum. They were received with considerable ceremony, 
repaid on the part of tire new Nawab by the present which 
he made to Dumas, the French Governor, of five villages 
close to the French bounds — Lhe first recorded occasion of 
a considerable gift made from the country powers to a 
Company's servant. 

Meanwhile in July the Maratbas had been reinforced 1 
and were meditating further exploits. Next month wc hear 
of the significant circumstance of their sending an agent 
to confer with C hand a Sahib. In September he was fully 
apprised of his danger, for he wrote to the Governor of 
Madras desiring to be furnished with military stores, as his 
magazines had been depleted by Ins brother’s operations in 
chc south 1 , Qmne has a story that he was deceived into 
selling his supplies of grain by the Marat lias" march into 
Mysore, and that they reappeared before he could replenish 
[hem. Bet that march was made in June ; his warnings 
came in August and September ; and he vl^h not besieged 
in Trichi nOpoly before December. If he was caught 
unprepared, that must have been very largely his own fault. 
He offered to buy them off with 7 lakhs of rupees 3 and is 

1 F .Ss. 1 p- 5 *. 1 p. 59: *p- n?- 
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said to have risen subsequently to ra lakhs.' In the 
middle of March, ty<ji r he was forced 10 surrender, after 
the failure of his brother, moving up with forces from the 
south* to relieve the city. After three weeks spent in endea- 
vouring to arrange terms of ransom, he was hurried off under 
escort of a large body of horse by way of Mysore t to Satara, 
[t has been often stated that this aLtack on Chunda Sahib 
and his subsequent captivity were largely due to the intrigues 
of Safdar A Li and his minister* Mir Asad. This was at least 
very widely behoved at the time. The Madras Council 
informed the Company that SaFd&r Ali promised a monthly 
subsidy until Trichi nopoly should be taken, and asserted that 
the Muhammadans supplied the Marathas with provisions J . 

Shortty before the siege of Trichina poly was formed* a 
fresh body of Marat has appeared in the Carnatic under the 
famous frcc-booter Morari Rao. In November he plundered 
Conjeeveram ; on December 14/25 he plundered Porto Novo \ 
nest day parties entered the bounds of the English at Fort 
St, David^ but were driven ofs'^ A month Later they again 
visited Fort St. David 1 and Pondichery- The alarm in both 
places was great* The Nawab's wo men -folk and many 
Muhammadan nobles and Hindu merchants, who had sought 
refuge at Pondichery, withdrew elsewhither, and the French 
Landed part of the crew of a Europe ship then in the roads 
in order to strengthen their garrison.* About this time a 
Mnratha messenger appeared From the camp before Tri chi no- 
poly with letters for both the English and the French. 
The former was not particularly threatening in tone^ but 
the Latter peremptorily demanded the surrender of Chunda 
SahEVs wife and treasure \ To this the French Governor 
returned ah uncompromising refusal. Further correspond - 
once followed, from both the French and the English, 
which ended tamely eti the despatch by each nation of a 
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messenger with small presents, on which the French expended 
2,40a T , and the English about 3,000 pagodas \ 

When the Marthas left the Carnatic, it was in a state of 
the utmost disorganisation. It is vigorously described in a 
despatch addressed by the Fondachery Council to the 
French Company The province, ' they say, - continues 
still in the greatest disorder, the Nawab, Safdar A li Khan, 
has neither money nor troops nor authority' to make bimsclt 
respected and obeyed ; each Muhammadan noble acts a-S his 
own master and assumes sovereign powers in his. forts and 
territories ; we foresee no end t<j these disorders. . , . unless 
the Moghal sends a nawab with troops to establish a new 
government.' The English speak in a very similar strain. 
They note the general disobedience to Safdar All's orders", 
the uncertainty of his position, and the rumours that the 
Marat has and Nizam -id-mulk will combine to make Chun da 
Sahib Nawab of Lhe province s . This situation produced its 
natu ral conseq u ences, Among 1 he nobl e s of t tic Cam atie wa s 
Munajfl Ali Khan, the killadar of Vellore. He is represented 
as a man in the last degree timid, cunning and avaricious. 
A relative of Safdar Ali, lie had afforded him a refuge within 
his strong walls of Vellore and his crocodile-filled moat, when 
the Marat has came sweeping south hi * 740 ; and he is said 
to have expected that this hospitality would be allowed to 
stand instead of the due payment of his tribute, Safdar Ali 
thought otherwise, and insisted on his demand. Just at the 
time when the Nawab bad come to an agreement with 
Nkeun-uTmulk as to the terms on which he was to be 
confirmed b . Murtaza Ali resolved to make an end at once of 
him and his claims. Safdar A 1 E was murdered at Vellore on 
October j/i 3, 1^43 T , and Murt&xa Ali attempted at once to 
fill the vacancy' which he had thus created. He proceeded: 
to Arcot, where he proclaimed himself Nawab- For the 
time he was generally recognised J ; but Safdar Alt's son, 

1 Csttbs. Gvtz iL, i&S. 
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5 years old, was safe in Madras with bis mot her, and served 
as a rallying point for further revolutions 1 . On November 
] i/z2 Murtaza A.li abandoned Arcot-; the troops proclaimed 
Safdar All's son Nawab h and on Deeemhcrz 3 /January 3 he 
was seated on the masnad the Governor’s Garden-house 
at Madras 1 . As a mark of gratitude for the protection of the 
English, his relatives made a grant, of five villages with the 
privilege of a mint at Chintadripct, just outside the city 3 , 
The Maratbas had retained possession of TrichinopoJy, 
leaving it under the command of Morari Ran, fn 1743 
Kizam-uhmutk, having returned from Delhi, came south to 
settle the troubled affairs of the Carnatic. In January ho 
was at Cuddapah; and moving rapidly southward sat down 
in March before TriehiflOpGly, which surrendered in August 
after a five months' blockade b He remained there til. 
October J , and then moved slowly northward. In March 
1744, when on the point of leaving the province, he con- 
firmed as Nawab Abd-ullah Khan who liad been acting in 
that capacity ever since Nizam ul-mulk's arrival. The new 
Nawab ilied the night of his confirmation : and Anwar. ud -din, 
who had long been Nawstb of Chicacole, was appointed in 
his stead*. Hls oldest son, Mahfuz Khan, was appointed his 
Naib, and his second son, Muhammad Ah, Viceroy of Trichi- 
nopoly \ The English and French took the opportunity 
of the Nizam's long bait before Trichinopoly, to send him 
embassies with presents ; to both he accorded a favourable 
reception ; but nothing more. In April, 1744, Anwar -ud- 
din reached Arcot, accompanied by Safdar All's young 
son, whom the Nizam had committed to his guardianship. 
3 n the following June the lad was murdered by a band oE 
Fathan soldiers 1 a number of his relatives were also slain, 
and it was asserted that Anwar^ud'din escaped the same fate 
Only by the accident of his being engaged in examining a 
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present sene to him by the English l . The cause of this event 
was and remains a mystery. Public opinion accused both 
Murtasa AH Khan and Anwar-ud-din— the former on account 
of hi$ character, the latter On account of his interest. The 
reality of An wa.r-url -din's danger is at least open to question. 
The story as related Em the English, records is just as likely 
to have been put about tc screen his guilt as to have been 
a faithful relation of the truth. In net result it only added 
another bloody incident to the history of the times, and, 
while establishing a new family in the rule of the Carnatic t 
left numerous relatives of the old an the command of forts 
and the enjoyment of jaghirs, ready to welcome any claimant 
of the old stock Lhat might arise 

[n all these events the European nations settled on the 
coast had no share beyond affording a shelter to rcfugecs f 
behind the walls of Madras and Fondicliery. They had 
neither will nor power to interfere. Their walls secured 
them from enemies wholly unskilled in the art of siege- 
warfare : but their commerce rendered them exceedingly 
desirous of avoiding hostilities. The *ea scoured to them 
* regular supply of provisions should a count iy enemy 
attempt to blockade them ; but the cotton-cloth, which 
formed the staple alike of the Companies' trade to Europe 
and of the private trade to the other ports of the Indian seas 
was almost all made aL a distance from the European settle- 
ment h.,, sometimes so far inland as Salem. Efforts had heen 
made to modify this state of things by inducing weavers to 
settle within the European bounds ; but alike at Fondichery, 
Cuddalore, and Madras, the efforts failed, because . I he cost 
of grain was normally higher in the targe coast towns than 
it was inland. The trade of the Europeans therefore 
remained wholly at the mercy of the country powers. Nor 
did their forces permit a policy of enterprise, TheEr garri- 
son* were weak in numbers and poor in quality. At Fort 
St. George there were but 4S0 men and officers, of whom 
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only 200 were Europeans, the rest, being Top asset— half- breed 
Portuguese, 1 little better than our common coolies': ami 
about $0 artillery-men The garrison was subsequently 
ordered to be raised to boo, but a sufficient number of 
recruits was not sent 1 . At Fon Si, David there were two 
companies of foot, say 300 bayonets, among whom there 
were not 100 efficient Europeans 1 . The garrison at Pondi,- 
chery seems to hav-e been rather under that. at Madras, 
apart from a temporary reinforcement received from the 
Isles 4 ; while the French had at Karikat about 200 men *. 

With such scanty powers of injury, there could he no 
question of anything but defensive measures against the 
country powers ; it was not however quiLe the same between 
the French and English. In the early years of the iSth 
century, there had been great amity between Madras and 
Pondichery, of which the deliberations of the Councils bear 
conniaot evidence. Thus in 1707, in spite of war raging in 
Europe, the French Council dwells on the importance of 
maintaining a good understanding with Madras, and forbids 
country ships to attack the English K The English Gov- 
ernor, Pitt, in 1705, offers to fetch French pepper from 
Calicut round to the Coromandel Coast 7 , In 1712, when a 
French squadron w r as preying on English ships in the Bay 
of Bengal, we find the amazing fact, that the proceeds of 
prize- ships taken from the English were remitted 10 
Chand;rnagore by an English vessel t . Pondiehtry was 
rev ict nailed by the help of a loan raised at Madras’, The 
French Governor acted as mediator between the English 
and Serap Singh, the Governor of Gbigee," and a French 
ship sought shelter from the Dutch under the English guns 
of Fort St. David 

1 pp- 13, tS, 91 Jll'i 45. 1 pv !»(d jflj- 4 pp. 73 3 □ J 13 J. 
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But this was when the French were weak and poor. 
Matters changed rapidly when the Compagtiif dg j /miff 
Oiinlales was reorganised after t tic downfall of Law's 
system. So early as \/%l we read of jealousy over the 
Manilla trade'. Violent disputes arose on the Malabar 
Coast over their respec Lssre shares in the pepper-trade *, 
In 1 737 the directors of the English Com[iany were demand- 
ing *tbe most particular intelligence concerning these 
powerful competitors the French and their commerce *, The 
documents now calendared bear the most significant 
evidence of this commercial rivalry. All the Lin at Madras 
is to be bought up to hinder the French from sending a ship 
to China*, We read of complaints that the French have put 
up their prices for cloth or arc accepting cloth of less than 
the standard measurements And although this may be in 
pail only excuses for bad buying, there can be no doubt 
that the two nations did mutually sneorn inode each other. 
When the French were seeking a grant of Divi Island, 
which had formerly been grants d to the Rugiish but never 
occupied, it was resolved to inform the native authorities of 
the previous grant in order to embarrass the French/ 

When the two nations were thus in a state of watchful 
enmity, war broke out between Spain and England. The 
news nfcHL-hed Madras in June. 174.0', In the following 
year, it became likely that France also would be Involved 1 , It 
was then that an expedition under I^a Bourdonnais arrived 
in the East, which had been destined to attack the English, 
but which, nflcr alarming them by its appearance on the 
Coromandel Coast s , effected nothing but the relief of Mahe 
from the attacks of native princes. In the following year 
La Bourdonnais was ordered to send his ships back to Europe, 
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and the tens [on slackened F ; hat on September 5/3 6. 1744. a 
despatch announcing the declaration of war with France 
reached Madras*. This news was conveyed to Pondichery 
by the Roman L^tholie priest who served die church in Fort 
St, tjeorge but official information did not reach Duplcix 
until November 17/28 

On receipt of this news, Dtipldx sought to secure the 
French (and incidencaJly his own) trade by a treaty ol 
neutmlily. He .til'd at one tune favoured a more vigorous 
policy, and had even sent the engineer, Paradis, to visit 
Madras and form, a plan of attack \ but he had changed his 
views, probably on the recall of La Bourdonnais 1 squad ron H 
white with great, and indeed obvious, prudence continuing to 
complete the fort ideations of Fondichcry \ he wrote to the 
Council at Mah6 on September 11/22, directing them to 
arrange with the English at the neighbouring factory oi 
Tell [cherry to carry into cficct a treaty which had been made 
301778 in consequence of the ceaseless bickering that had 
prevailed, The English agreed to this ’ and Duplcix thereon, 
while still without orders from France, wrote to the English 
at Madras, on November 6/17, proposing that the treaty 
should be ratified by them 4 . TdHehcrry was subordinate, not 
to Madras, but to Bombay; moreover nothing was known of 
the local conditions which might have made such an agree- 
ment desirable ; so the Madras Council returned an evasive 
answer which would at all events gain time until Bombay 
should decide what to do, 

Shortly after this DupleEx received the Company's 
despatch announcing the ivar, directing him to make no attack 
upon the English unless they were the first aggressors, but 
adding that the chiefs of the English factories would not be 
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able to impose neutrality upon the Europe ships He then 
again addressed the Madras Council, and also those at 
Calcutta and Bombay, desiring that orders might he given 
corresponding to his own, to make no unprovoked attacks 1 . 
The English found themselves in somewhat of a quandary. 
They had received no news except that war had broken out ; 
but they probably knew that in 1^42 proposals had conic from 
p ar ifl for a formal treaty of neutrality between the Companies 
in the event of war between the crowns, and that they had 
been rejected by the London d [rectors J . Accordingly they 
answered that they lacked power to enter into any agreement \ 
The policy underlying these proposals lias been frequently 
debated. Malleson discusses it without his usual clearness 
and with more than his usual inaccuracy 1 . The facts are as 
follows: — So early as 1740 Dupleix had been an advocate of 
neutrality east of I he Cape of Good Hope, and had sent 
representations on the subject to the Company * at the very 
time when La Bourdon nais was urging the despatch under 
his command of a strong squadron of ships, Dumas himself, 
on his return to Europe, entered the French directorate and 
advocated the same policy. The truth wag that the situation 
of the French isles was in this respect very different from that 
of the French Settlements on the mainland. At Bourbon and 
Mauritius there were to be found harbours, crews, all the 
meant, of equipment and repair. The colonists of the isles 
could therefore hope to make money by privateering. But at 
Fondichery there was neither harbour nor crews, Lascars 
would serve very well to navigate country ships on peaceful 
commerce : hut fighting crews could not lie provided. To the 
inhabitants of Fondichery privateering promised nothing but 
losses 1 . This was fully recognised at Paris, and so, in spite 
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